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Puritanism, to speak against them all; to 
warn them that they all, in different ways, 
were worshipping the form and the letter, 
and burdening and killing the pure spirit of 
piety; that they all alike were denying 
Christ’s plain words in daily conduct; to bid 
all who believed thus with him to come out. 
and be separate, take no sect name, put all 
forms away, keep to the simplest worship in 
spirit, besimply “ Friends,” and in all things, 
from the greatest to the least, obey the lead- 
ing of the inward light of God’s spirit. A 
man strong, brave and fearless; and yet,. 
withal, with a singular sweetness and inlay 
ness of spirit; whom no flatterings could 
cajole; whom no closest peril or hardest: 
blows could make to quail; whom no long- 
est, cruelest imprisonment could tire out > 
who just went right forward through all 
things, with an ever-widening power that. 
reached beyond this country, until, his power- 
ful frame worn out by physical privations, he- 
fell asleep at the age of 67 ;—just six years: 
after the Revolution, which overthrew the 
Stuarts and brought in William IIL, br t 
also to Fox and his people the full toleration. 
for which they had so long pleaded in vain. 

I have to-day to speak of this man’s work, 
of what he accomplished by this singular 
life of his, of the influence he had in bis own 
time, and of his permanent contribution to 
the religious life in England. I am sure | 
those who regard the tone in which I spoke 


GEORGE FOX. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 
Concluded from page 21. 

I spoke to you last Sunday evening of the 
life of George Fox. I tried to show him to 
you asa man among men; as he went up 
and down England, two centuries ago, bear- 
ing the testimony which he believed was 
upon him from God, against the forms and 
fashions and vanities of the world and the 
churches, and trying to turn men’s hearts to 
what he believed to be the simple realicies of 
religion. I showed him to you ia his silent, 
thoughtful youth-time; one kept out of all 
sports and light ways—who loved to listen to 
discourse about religion, and believed with 
an intense, realizing faith in what so many 
only talked about. I showed his growing 
alienation from the common life around him, 
in the sense of its frivolity and littleness, 
until at last he seemed to feel the voice with- 
in bidding him “leave all and keep out of 
all and be a stranger unto all ;” and how he 
did this, and fos three long years—after 
vainly seeking help and counsel of men— 
lived a solitary and mournful life, wandering 
from place to place, oppressed by a haze of 
grand vague thoughts of how men wanted 
turning to a gospel which they were daily 
setting at naught—to the true quiet life with 
God. And then I showed him to you as at 
length he stood forth among the striving and 
contending formalists, alike of Prelacy and 
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of his life will expect me to deal kindly and 
appreciatively with his work; but at the 
same time I shall speak quite freely of that 
work, and show you what I conceive to have 
been its weakness, as well as what I look up- 
on as strong, and lasting, and precious. Aad, 
indeed, a glance at that work—as it made 
way at first, and as it has remained since— 
is sufficient to show that along with wonder- 
ful elements of strength, there must have been 
some curious defects and sources of weakness. 
For see—it spread with unexampled rapidity ; 
by 1665, when Fox had been preaching for 
18 years, the Society of Friends numbered 
about 80,000 members in England, and by 
another ten years had spread still more widely, 
and had Societies in many parts of Europe 
and America; yet from that time, it first re- 
mained stationary, and then gradually but 
constantly declined. And so in all the fea- 
tures of its history you have like curious 
contrasts. Originating in a vehement pro- 
test against all form, it gradually became the 
most formal of all the various phases of 
religious life. Originating in a protest 
against sectarianism, it became the most 
curiously exclusive of all Protestant churches. 
Originating in a religious impulse which took 
hold of the people with singular missionary 
power, it has in its later development shown 
a remarkable incapacity for touching and 
stirring the masses ; and of all forms of mod- 
ern Christianity has been the one which has 
least attempted to do an evangelistic work. 
But yet, while thus in its later religious 
aspects so rigic, and exclusive, and retiring, 
it has had, in all moral questions and all 
social movements, a weight and influence 

werful beyond all proportion to its num- 

rs, and which have won for it the esteem 
and veneration of successive generations. 
Here are some curious points of study for the 
observer of religious life; let us see what we 
ean make out about them, and what we may 
Jearn, either of the religious spirit or of re- 
ligious thought and truth. 

In attempting, then, to characterize the 
work of George Fox and his followers, I 
unhesitatingly put this firet—that they held 
up befure*England a very noble example of 
fidelity to conscience ; indeed, I hardly know 
a nobler example throughout Christian his- 
tory. That was not an age of compromise ; 
all the parties in the religious world of Eng- 
land in turn gave and took hard blows— 
looked for rough usage, and took it bravely ; 
but I know no party that took it so bravely 
as the Quakers, while they never did give it 
back. ‘There was this that stands out so re- 
markable in their courageous adherence to 
their principles—they adhered to them open- 
ly. The old Presbyterians were not “ reeds, 


shaken with the wind.” When their evil 
day came, and the Church party passed a 
stringent Act of Uniformity on purpose to 
make it impossible for them to conform, they 
went out of the Church—2,000 of them—not 
knowing whither they went, brave, fearless 
men. And they held to their Presbyterian- 
ism, but not always openly. They held their 
meetings in secret. Watchmen were posted 
at the doors. Curious stories are told of how 
at some of their meetings they had bread and 
cheese ready laid upon the table, so that if 
the informers under the Conventicle Act came 
upon them, they might pretend to be only 
supping together. I do not say they were to 
be blamed for all this. Heaven knows they 
had enough to suffer, in spite of all. But 
see—the a never did anything of that 
kind. No secrecy, no subterfuges, no dis- 
guises! They worshipped God openly. They 
made no secret of where their meeting was to 
be held, and when. And at the time, there 
they were. Constables and informers might 
be all about the place—it made no difference ; 
they came in, sat down to their silent _ ; 
if any one had a word upon his goul, he spoke 
it. The magistrates tried closin 
—locked the doors—put a guard of soldiers 
in front. No matter, the Friends simply 
gathered in the street before it; held their 
meeting there ; went on exactly as if nothin 
had happened. They might all be haul 
off to prison; still it made no difference; 
others were there next meeting-day ; and the 
only hindrance that they ever offered was 
that, once or twice, when a whole meeting 
was thus arrested under a warrant to “ carry 
them to prison,” on the order being given for 
them to march, they quietly declined, saying, 
with a grim and probably unconscious humor, 
that as the warrant was to carry them to 
prison, their captors might do that if they 
pleased, but that they “ were not free to walk.” 
And this same fidelity to conscience ran 
through all their conduct. People say— 
“What trifles many of these things were, 
about which they set themselves in opposition 
to the time.” True—so they may seem to us. 
What is there in taking off the hat in a 
court of Justice, that really matters? Or, 
what in saying thou instead of you? Simply, 
they felt these things to be part of the mis- 
chievous and insincere formality and class 
honor of the time. And see—men who are 
so inflexible in great things, earn the right to 
be respected when they are alike inflexible in 
little things. Besides, when an act touches 
clearly—or when a man feels it to do—on 
right and wrong, it ceases to be a little thing 
to him; and herein was another noble char- 
acteristic of that old Quaker faithfulness, 
that it set b:fore men the thought—in righ t 
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doing, in duty, there is no such thing as a trifle. 
And so followed a noble lesson to England, 
not only of fidelity to conscience, but of the 
power of such fidelity ; for it did its work— 
it accomplished its result. No protests, argu- 
ments, petitions, ever won liberty of con- 
science so soon as did that old Quaker way 
of simply doing what they thought right; 
doing it openly, whether men allowed it, or 
whether government allowed it or not. For 
instance, in the matter of affirmations, in- 
stead of oaths; and in the matter of their 


‘marriages, they obtained their immunities 


and rights long before any other Noncon- 
formists, because they would not bend. What 
a lesson here for reformers! You know how 
the temptation always is to accept the wrong 
thing ; stretch conscience a little, protest, but 
—keep in. Thus the Broad Churchmen at 
present think they serve truth best by keep- 
ing in, though they have outgrown the creeds 
which are the primal conditions of their office. 

Ah! in those old Quakers, with their in- 
flexible adherence to what they held for 
right, from the greatest thing even to the 
least, there was taught one of those noble 
lessons of the value, and of the power, of 
simple honesty, which are the savor of life 
alike to Churches and to nations. 

But the contribution to religious life which 
George Fox and his immediate followers 
made, was not confined to this strong impulse 
of fidelity to conscience. The movement, 
which they thus fearlessly and at all costs 
originated aud adhered io, was a move- 
ment which had at its heart a great and 
much forgotten truth. The central force of 
Quakerism was its doctrine of the Spirit, its 
belief in the living influence of the Spirit of 
God. This is a matter which touches the 
very deepest facts of religious life. What 
was the very work of Christ himself but the 
bringing men into conscious contact with the 
Spirit of God? But this is a spiritual fact 
which can only be realized in times of relig- 
ious vitality. When the hearts of men are 
cold, and their piety grows formal, then, as 
it was said of old—“ There is no open vision.” 
Always the tendency is for the thought of 
God communicating with men to become a 
thought of a past inspiration. Amid the 
eager tumult of the*present, it is hard to hear 
“ the still small voice,” hard to believe that 
to common men the Spirit of God is near, 
speaking to them, guiding them, if they will 
only have faith in Him, and wait quietly up- 
on Him. So Fox found it in his own time; 
The old Scripture words about the Spirit of 
God were still read, the doctrine of God's 
readiness to answer prayer was still held; 
but living trust in God’s personal guidance 
here was little. To the Catholics the Pope, 


to the Episcopalians the Prayer Book, to the 
Puritans the Bible, stood as a sort of hard 
and fast authority, the letter of which must, 
at least in theory, override everything else. 
Fox was profoundly impressed with the fact 
that man’s religion was come to be all— 
man’s doings for God and man’s speech to 
God, instead of quiet endeavor to try and 
hear God’s speech to man. It seemed to him 
a small conceit of man’s religious offerings 
and utterances before that Infinite One. 
What were the Priest’s masses and sacra- 
ments? What were the Episcopalian’s chant- 
ings and liturgies? What were the Presby- 
terian’s psalm-singings and long prayers, to 
that Almighty and All Holy One that in- 
habited eternity, and filled all worlds? Nay, 
such things seemed to him worse than noth- 
ing. They seemed to hide God instead of 
to reveal Him; puffed the souls of men up 
in conceit of their being religious, when in 
reality all their piety stopped at the outside 
things, and of simple humble life with God 
they knew nothing. I am not saying Fox 
was right in all this; I think, as I must show 
you just now, that he went quite beyond the 
mark in it; but I am trying to show you 
how he came to feel as he did. So his heart 
was on fire with this one mighty thought— 
the sense of God’s presence and power in 
every heart that will fulfill the conditions of 
quietness and purity—an inner light to point 
out the way of duty, to whisper the right 
thing in all perplexity, to comfort in sorrow 
and strengthen in weakness. “ This is what 

ou want,” he said to men; ‘‘ not merely the 

ible, but the Spirit that enabled men to 
write the Bible; without this even the Bible 
can only be a dead letter to you ; it is only the 
spirit that wrote the Bible which can enable 
you really to understand the Bible” as our 
hymn says: 

‘‘ The Spirit breathes upon the Word 
And brings the truth to sight.” 

Now, all this was a great and noble thought ; 
it was the thought of a true prophet ; it was 
the prophetic spirit, and it enabled Fox in his 
day to do as truly the work of a prophet 
among his fellow-countrymen, as ever Elijah 
or Isaiah did among theirs. But that is a 
good saying of Emerson’s: “ When God 
makes a prophet, he does not unmake the 
man.” The heavenly treasure is contained 
in an earthly vessel; the divine light shines 
through an imperfect medium, a medium 
dimmed by human imperfection, tinged by 
human prejudice. So it was with George 
Fox. His idea was, of man surrendering 
himself wholly to the influence of the Spirit, 
and living utterly in that. But man cannot 
do so, and Fox could not. Fox's nature was 
very intense, but not very broad. He seems 
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altogether to have lacked two of the most 
essential elements of a full human character 
—the sense of humor and the sense of beauty. 
The lack of these dwarfed his work altogeth- 
er. There is nothing like a wholesome sense 
of humor for keeping a man from fanatical 
extremes ; it brings him into wider sympathy 
with men; enables him to see how things 
seem to others—a marvelous corrective of 
that absorption in one’s own view of things 
in which fanaticism has its root and strength. 
And so the sense of beauty is essential to any 
man who is to do a work of wide acceptance, 
otherwise he is out of sympathy with a large 
a of his fellow-men; a large part of God’s 

ord is a sealed book to him, and a large 

t of man’s nature is inaccessible to him. 

hus to the lack of these things, I trace a 
certain narrowness and limitedness in Fox’s 
work, which perpetuated itself to a curious 
extent in the society he left behind him. 
grave, stern man, to whom, in those lonely 
wanderings of his, the communion of the 
Spirit, the sense of God’s presence, had be- 
come the one tremendous reality of life, he 
could not imagine the Spirit working much 
otherwise than as he felt it working in him- 
self. He altogether failed to realize the 
“ diversity of operations by the same Spirit.” 
For instance, Christ’s words to His disciples, 
“ When ye are brought before kings and gov- 
ernors, take no thought what ye shall say,” 
intended to keep them from staking the cause 
of God upon elaborate or technica] pleadings, 
and make them bold to bear witness for the 
truth—this he took to be a sort of fundamen- 
tal law of spiritual guidance. So this was 
perpetuated into a regular institution of Qua- 
ker preaching. Premeditation was a lack of 
faith in the Spirit. And yet, how this nar- 
rows the work of the Spirit! it cuts off from 
its operation all that side of our mental work- 
ings which is comprised in the quiet processes 
of thoughtful reasoning. The thing only 
needs to be stated, to be perceived in the 
larger light. “You should speak as the 
Spirit moves you,” said a member of the 
Society of Friends a little while ago, in argu- 
ing with a minister against the habit of min- 
isters preparing their sermons. ‘“ What 
makes yeu suppose I do not speak as the 
Spirit moves me?” was the answer. “ Do 
you think the Holy Ghost never comes into 
a minister’s study ?” 

From the same defect—failure to perceive 
the diversity of the Spirit’s working—came 
another weakness of his work, its vain at- 
tempt to disuse and eschew all form. I say 
“ vain” attempt, because to do without form 
altogether is simply impossible. It is as 
much a form to sit silent, as to kneel in 
prayer or sing a hymn. There may be a 








formality in the insisting upon no forms. 
And so it has actually been; and I believe 
the Quaker worship is just as formal as that 


of others. Hence, while not really able to 
exclude form, Quakerism has lost—in the 


vain attempt to have nowe—the benefit of 
really seeking for those forms which are most 
helpful. Silence is helpful to some, but not 
to all. A good prayer helps many to pray. 
Some can keep their thoughts fixed, by the 
prayer being before them in print. I cannot; 
but if others can, well and good. That is 
the best form which best helps, or expresses, — 
the spirit. So with a good hymn. Luther 
knew this: “The devil cannot abide good 
music,” said he. But Fox had no music in 
him ; and so Quakerism has lacked all that 
hold and power that comes of associating 
beautiful music with holy thoughts and feel- 
ings of adoration. 

t is to these defects that I trace the curious 
fact, that Quakerism, after one long, noble 
outbreak of zeal and power, ceased to spread, 
and gradually declined. Its essential ideas 
required a certain stage of spiritual prepara- 
tion. It took men at once into the innermost 
shrine of spiritual communion; would not 
let them tarry awhile in the outer courts of 
form ; would not admit form, or beauty, or 
song, even as helps. So it gathered to itself 
its own type of character, and perpetuated 
that type of character. It did this even 
where Fox had never intended it, e. g., in 
dress. His testimony was against luxurious: 
ness, and ostentation, and fashion-following in 
dress. His own dress was merely the habit 
of the period in its plainest form. But he 
never meant to bind his followers to wear it 
as a uniform. You know there may be as 
much ostentation of dress in dressing differ- 
ently from the fashion, as in closely aping it. 
The best dressed man is he who is so clothed 
that you never think about his clothes. And 
so the Christian ideal in the matter is—the 
simplest dress, avoiding alike the ostentation 
of being in the fashion, and the ostentation 
of being out of it. 

But Quakerism is only now awaking to all 
this. For two centuries it stereotyped itself 
—one peculiar form of Christian life. The 
consequence was its lack of any missionary 
power. It could work for any doing-good 
among the people, excepi—the best of all— 
on their religious life! It has been singularly 
——— in society asa form of philanthropy; 

ut as for touching the souls of men with 
religion, it has hardly even tried to do it. 

I speak, indeed, of what has been. Of late 
years there have begun to appear signs of 
change which may yet enable the Society of 
Friends to do the work which their cardinal 
truth of “the Spirit” is, in itself, fitted to 
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accomplish now as ever. They have out- 

rown the rigidity of dress and of speech. 

hey are recognizing the worth of beauty, 
and the innocence of music. Their Sunday 
schools are already models of simple and 
effective Christian work among the poor. 
One great advantage is theirs—they have no 
creeds. 

But whether or not the organization which 
Fox originated be destined to endure, and, as 
I hope, to rise to new strength and life, the 
thought which he projected with such won- 
derful power into the religious life of Eng- 
land is one which cannot pass away. Nay, I 
believe that it is one which is coming into 
fresh prominence in the present day. In all 
the churches I see earnest and thoughtful 
men turning away from the mere externali 
ties of form aud creed, and thirsting for the 
living God, and believing that He is verily 
near, with strong, clear guidance for the 
hearts of those whodare fully trust Him. 
For, this doctrine of the Spirit is not a new 
thing, or the peculiarity of one sect alone. 
There is not a church—and our own is no ex- 
ception—in which it has not been one amongst 
the beliefs professed; and it only needa the 
touch of a living sympathy with those to 
whom it has beco:ne a reality, for it to grow 
into an active fuith. And herein it is, for 
the touch of living sympathy, for’ the kind- 
ling power of a life that glows in its light, 
that I feel my own great debt to this man 
whose life and work I have desired to make 
familiar and precious to you, as they have 
been to me for five and twenty years. For, 
in him, in spite of old world dress, and speech, 
and ways; in spite of the limitations of a 
nature that counted as only sin much that to 
me seems beautiful and worthful, I do discern 
one who verily did walk in the light and 
power of God. And that light and power 
are waiting for usall. It iseven as he taught 
in his day—that the dead records of these 
things are left to stand to us not for our relig- 
ion, but only as helps to it; not instead of 
God’s living Word, but as encouragements to 
listen for that word to-day. 

We shine not only with the light 
Thou sheddest down of yore; 

On us thou streamest strong and bright, 
Thy comings are not o’er! 


Thy truth is waiting to be seized, 
Thou sweetly bid’st us dare ; 

We look, we seek, and Thou art pleased 
To meet us everywhere. 


Thy Spirit’s fulness we embrace; 
Away with man’s poor'’dole ! 

The sweetest visit of Thy grace 
Asks but an open soul ! 





“THe voice of joy and health is in the! 
dwelling of the righteous.” 


For Friends’ [atelligencer, 
A WINTER VISIT TO THE SEA COAST. 


As whatever relates to the advancement of 
the cause of truth and righteousness must be 
of interest to all the household of faith, I am 
induced to pen a brief account of some inci- 
dents of a visit lately paid under a religious 
concern by a beloved and faithful minister of 
our Society, to that class along our sea coast 
whose usual avocation involves their going 
forth upon the ocean, and whose lives are ex- 
posed to the dangers and hardships incident 
to that business, and who are, in their inter- 
course with others in different ports, exposed 
to much that is of a demoralizing tendency. 
In order to have religious opportunities with 
those who lead a seafaring life, meetings were 
appointed at Dorchester, Cape May Court 
House, Beesley’s Point,Seaville,and Tuckahoe, 
N. J., all of them (except thatat Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Seaville) being held at the usual 
places of worship of the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, which were freely offered for our use by 
those societies, who thus evinced their kind 
feeling and Christian liberality. Indeed, the 
openness and cordiality manifested toward 
Friends in this region, where many of our 
Society once dwelt, are truly remarkable. 
In these several meetings our dear Friend 
was enabled largely to set forth the beauty 
and excellency of a life of obedience to that 
divine principle of light and grace dispensed 
in mercy to every intelligent creature, and, in 
the language of moving entreaty, to invite 
all to come fully into obedience to this gift of 
grace, which would thus become their salva- 
tion, and a shield against all the sinful allure- 
ments to which they might be subjected. The 
happy condition of those who walked in the 
path of obedience to the divine law thus 
inwardly revealed, was vividly portrayed, and 
@ pressing invitation extended to come in to 
the Lord’s service, with the assurance that 
therein would be realized the blessed en‘oy- 
ment of his love, which infinitely transcends 
all other joys. 

Those Gospel labora seemed to be appre- 
ciated and well received, and the testimonies 
delivered doubtless reached the divine witness 
in those addressed, many of whom warmly 
saluted us at the close of these meetings. 

At different places the pastors of the con- 
gregations came up and expressed their satis- 
faction and unity with what had been deliv- 
ered, particularly at the last meeting, which 
was a very large one. With a kindly greet- 
ing at its close, the minister remarked, “ Sis- 
ter, I think the Lord helped you this even- 
ing”; to which was replied: “ Without that 
I could not have been sustained.” Indeed, it 
appeared to me that the Lord richly owned 


| this dedication to His service. May the seeds 
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of truth thus sown yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, that will redound to His 
honor and the lasting good of the dear ob- 
jects of this mission of love. A.J. P. 
Second month 24th, 1877. 


From Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 
By J. Martineau. 


THE TIDES OF THE SPIRIT. 


Whether you stay at home and look in 
upon the composition of our own natures, or 
ss into the universe and providence of 

d, you will find this law: that, of His 
agencies and manifestations, it is the lowest 
that are Jeast mutable and must remain the 
same from first to last; while the highest 
have ever a tidal ebb and flow, moving in 
waves of time and surprising hidden inlets of 
space with their flood. 

In our bodily constitution itself this law 
already begins to leave its traces. Two sys- 
tems of parts and offices co-exist, we are told, 
in the human frame; one comprising the 
group of organs and functions which we have 
in common with the vegetable world, and by 
which, like the plants, we breathe, and take 
and use our nourishment, and throb with the 
loss of strength, and grow ; the other, includ- 
ing the additional endowments of an ani- 
mated organism, the ‘instruments by which 
we move and perceive and feel. By the or- 
ganic life we vegetate ; by the animal life we 
suffer and we act. And, in accordance with 
their respective ranks, the former and lower 
never ceases or remits from birth to death— 
the beating heart, the heaving breast, and all 
the silent chemistries, persevering by night 
and cay, whether half seen beneath the bloom 
of infancy, or shut up beneath the lines of 
age; while the latter and higher subsists by 
intermission—springs into action, falls back 
into sleep ; and even with the youug child’s 
eye, so bold and loving to the light, the lids 
droop and enforce a shade, and the quick 
limbs collapse and are flung upon the bed of 
nature till the spent tide returns. 

Rise a step higher in our nature and the 
intermittent pulsation of the finer energies 
becomes more marked. Mind is more fitful 
than strength, less under steady control of the 
will, faster and further in its ebb in propor- 
tion as it is fuller and grander in its flood. 
The day laborer with his limbs can bear 
longer hours than the man of letters with his 
pen, and can produce more even work. And 
precisely as the faculties which he tasks are 
above the level of intellectual routife is the 
thinker dependent on moods which he cannot 

command or prolong—to learn, to criticise, 
to judge, to arrange, being usually in his 
wer; but to combine, to discover, to create, 
ing the free gift of happy moments not his 
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own. Is he a compiler and fabricatcr of 
mental products, his process, like any other 
manufacture, may go on wherever the machi- 
nery of industry is set in motion. Is he poet 
or inventor? then he seens to be the organ of 
another will, and to be now lifted into clear 
achievement, now sunk into deep humiliation. 
At times a murky atmosphere appears to 
close in upon his soul and damp down its 
very flame to smoke; and all his faithfulness 
and patience are unavailing to perforate the 
gloom, and end only in the dripping of the 
sad rain. At another time he seems to be 
lanted high in a pure and lustrous air; to 
ook on nothing that does not shine with a 
self-light ; the quick streaming thoughts flow 
upon him like a morning wind ; every dark- 
ening cloud swims off to the far horizon and 
melts into bars of indigo and gold; turn his 
interpreting eye where he will he mingles 
with the meanings of things; and his feet 
are on the mountains, and his heart with God. 
And who will venture to say that the 
highest insight of the spirit is even half as 
constant as the highest action of the mind ? 
Ask the saintliest men and women of this world 
whether their holy watch was continuous, and 
their faith and love as reliable as their 
thought; and they will tell you how long, 
even when they went up to be with the Sa- 
viour on the mount, have been the slumbers 
of unconsciousness compared with the price- 
less instants when they were awake and be- 
held his glory. In every earnest life there 
are weary flats to tread, with the heavens out 
of sight—no sun, no moon, and not a tint of 
light upon the path below; when the only 
guidance is the faith of brighter hours, and 
the secret Hand we are too numb and dark to 
feel. But tothe meek and faithful it is not 
always so. Now and then something touches 
the dull dream of sense and custom and the 
desolation vanishes away ; the spirit leaves its 
witness with us; the divine realities come up 
from the past and straighway enter the pres- 
ent; the Ear into which we poured our pray- 
er isnot deaf; the Infinite Eye to which we 
turned is not blind, but looks in with answer- 
ing mercy ou us. The mystery of life and 
the grievousness of death aregone; we know 
now the little from the great, the transient 
from the eternal ; we can possess our souls in 
patience ; and neither the waving plans and 
scattered flowers of triumph can elate us, nor 
the weight of any cross appear too hard to 
bear. Tell me not that these undulations of 
the soul are the mere instability of enthusi- 
asm and infirmity. Are they not found char- 
acteristically in the greatest and deepest men 
—Augustine, Tauler, Luther and May, did 
not the Son of God himself, the very type of 
our humanity, experience them more than 
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all? Did he not quit the daily path now for 
a transfiguration, and now for a Gethsemane? 
Did not his voice burst into the exclamation, 
“T beheld Satan as lightning fall from hea- 
ven,” yet also confess, ‘‘now is my soul 
troubled?” And had he not his hours on 
the mountain al] night? And what think you 
passed beneath those stars? Ah no! those in- 
termittent movements are the sign of divine 
gifts not of human weakness. God has so 
arrapged the chronometry of our spirits, that 
there shall be thousands of silent moments 
between the striking hours. 


-—~)8r 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“A.SPREVENTIVE IS WORTH MORE THAN A 
CURE.” 


This is a truism applying to many things, 
but to none more than the subject of temper- 
ance. 


In reading an essay on Prohibition, pub- 


lished in No. 45 of this paper, I could fully 
unite with the sentiments of the writer, and 
trust it will be instrumental in awakening the 
minds of all to a sense of their responsibility, 
more especially those who have the privilege 
of choosing the rulers of the nation. The 
unrighteous traffic in intoxicating drink is 
created and upheld by law, and by law it 
must be overthrown. Thence the necessity 


of every right effort to select candidates for 


office who are in favor of prohibitory law, 
and I would appeal to our members, as 
pioneers of the equal right of women, to unite 
with men in good works, to speak and act in 
favor of women voting for supervisors of the 
license law. This, I believe, would give it a 
check which would be felt, and assist in 
hastening the day when the temptations which 


now surround the young and unwary, will be 


removed by the strong arm of righteous 


laws. R. H. 
Salem, N. J. 





a 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrights- 
town on the 22d of Second month, was largely 
attended, nearly all the seats in both ends of 
the house being occupied. 

In the early part of the meeting the time 
was occupied by David W. Newport, George 
Webster, Martha Shepard, and others, who 
were all favored to relieve their minds with- 
out being burdensome to the hearers. 

In the last meeting all the queries, with 
answers from each of the eight Monthly 
Meetings, were read and a summary adopted 
and directed to be forwarded to the approach. 
ing Yearly Meeting, A memorial prepared 
by Falls Monthly Meeting, concerning the 
late Elizabeth Comfort, was read and ap 
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proved, and directed to be forwarded to the 
Representative Commitiee. 

he subject of memorializing the State 
Legislature in favor of the passage of a local 
option Jaw at its present session, was intro- 
duced. Very general unity therewith being 
expressed by both men and women Friends, 
the clerk drew up a short memorial, which 
was approved, and the clerks were directed 
to sign it on behalf of the meeting, and for- 
ward it as early as practicable to the Legis- 
lature. Isaac Eyre. 

Newtown, Pa., 2d mo, 23d, 1877. 

The following summary of the report of a 
school under the care of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting will be interesting to our readers, as 
giving an idea of the labors of that meeting 
in the cause of education : 

Friends’ school at Rising Sun, Md., has 
been established three years. At present it 
numbers 32 scholars. In the fall there were 
60 names on the roll, but distance from school 
and bad roads reduced it to the lower figures. 

The school is under the charge of Wm. F. 
Overholt, Principal, and Mary C. Hunt, As- 
sistant. All the branches of a good English 
education are taught. The Principal is a 
Greek and Latin scholar, and proposes to 
introduce the study of these languages into 
the school. The Monthly Meeting committee 
having the oversight of the school is well 
satisfied with the progress of the pupils and 
with the good order and discipline that are 
maintained, and believes that while the school 
is conducted with the same efficiency as at 
present it will exert a moral and mental influ- 
ence that will be of lasting benefit to those 
who receive instruction therein. 

The report is signed by M. J. Hunt and 
others, and dated First month 25th, 1877. 


— —2r -— 


<aSCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTER®R3,. 


I can scarcely convey to thee the pleasure 
we felt on perusing thy cheerful and affec- 
ticnate letter. Time and absence intensifies 
the feeling I cherish for some of you, whose 
lives seem to me as a bright line running lat- 
erally with my own; clearer, deeper, wider 
than mine they may be, but not lees earnest, 
I fervently trust. The knowledge that these 
chastened spirits have gone on from youth to 
old age bearing their Master’s burden and 
doing His work, gives me fresh courage to 
journey forward, that through continued ef- 
fort [ may know an overcoming of all those 
things that bar an entrance into the kingdom 
of love, joy and peace. Thou speaks of thy 
“low estate.” I sometimes think it is aa 
attainment to feel thus, and far safer than 
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‘the contrary. But I do not fear thy getting 
‘too low, for this comes of looking at ourselves 
-and our own abilities instead of the Divine 
‘Helper. We both know that He who has 
‘been with us in many baptisms, will never 
Heave us, but will continue with us to the end. 
“Then let us try to live but one day at a time, 
for the promise is, “ As thy day so shall thy 
‘strength be”; and, as we bave realized this 
‘in the past, we may humbly hope for it in the 
‘future. Thou sayest thy friends are very 
‘kind in not forgetting thee. Dost thou not 
remember the text, “ Give, and it shall be 
:given unto you; good measure, pressed down 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosoms.” I believe most fully in the truth 
-of the proverb, “As ye sow so shall ye reap.” 
-And yet it will not do for us to sow that we 
may reap, but because it is right; for God 
alone giveth the increase, and to Him should 
our feelings arise in gratitude for every bless- 
ing. 

As thou say’st, ‘‘ we cannot do one another's 
‘work,” but we may help or retard the pro- 
gress of another, by doing or not doing that 
which is required of us; but I do not think 
our errors of omission or commission will af- 
fect our brethren as much as ourself. The 
“Good Father can make use of other means 
“for his benefit, but the loss to us is incalcula- 
‘ble. We should, indeed, watch against over 
«activity or inactivity. Yet I am often com- 
"forted ia believing that we do not serve a 
-hard master, but if we repent after having 
;gone astray, He will receive us again into 
‘favor, and often bring us into such a state of 
‘tender contrition that we can say in ali things 
‘we are instructed, and our very weakness is 
made to praise Him by proving that there is 
‘& power that can redeem us from all that 
‘brings us into bondage. 

Thy letter was the first announcement we 
‘had of the death of our friend, R. Turner 
Ske wes a most useful and exemplary woman, 
cone who passed through many trials, but who 
(pursued the even tenor of her way through 
varied -dispensations; and I thirk it may 
truly be said of her, She did what she could 
to raise the standard of right in the minds of 
her children, and to advance the cause of 
truth as professed by Friends, 

[ am thankful that thou art favored to 
realize the descendings of Heavenly favor to 
rest upon your gatherings for Divine worship. 
Our Quarterly Meeting was an unusually 
solid and baptizing one. When the partitions 
were closed very few left the house, and the 
‘meeting soon settled into a precious silence, 
“whieh covered us till the close. No long 

“communication marked the occasion, but a 


wee!ing prevailed more to be desired than words. 
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In looking over some old papers, I clip the 
following extract from Wilson Conworth, 
which may be worthy of republication. 

Had there been more true believers in that 
Divine Power, which extends equal and full 
justice to all nations, “the whole world mag 
ago should have lived in most quiet tranquil- 
ity, and have met together in a firm and 
indissoluble league of most safe concord,” 
and this record would not have stood alone 
in the annals of history. ; 

“The land of Wm. Penn is the only soil 
not purchased by the blood of the natives. 
A freling of peace came over me as I thought 
of this, and called to mind the scene where 
he is represented as treating with the Indians. 
The design is magnificent. How firm must 
have been the principles of that man! what 
a religion that must be which fortifies a man 
to go without armor or shield into the midst 
of a savage tribe, relying upon the efficacy 
of his purity of purpose and the dignity of 
his sentiments to protect him! -How much 
is such heroism beyond the daring of the 
warrior! The one is moral, the other physi- 
cal courage. Is there in all history a char- 
acter that approaches nearer to the character 
of Christ than his? His weapons were meek- 
ness and love; he went about doing good ; he 
endured adversity with patience, and would 
have suffered martyrdom for his faith. His 
principles of peace are getting to be the prin- 
ciples of the whole civilized world. Thus 
much he was in advance of his age. As I 
touched the soil of Penn I determined to seek 
out a home in some community of Friends.” 
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THe Mrxapo’s Empire. By William 
Elliot Griffis, A.M. Harper & Brothers.— 
From the preface we find the author has 
enjoyed unequaled facilities for observation, 
and that he may lay just claim to our atten- 
tion, on the ground of reajly having some- 
thing of value to present, and that he does 
not offer us a mere rehash of the thoughts of 
others. 

It gives us a definite idea of the size of the 
Island Empire to remember that it is nearly 
equal in area to our Middle and New Eng- 
land States. Two-thirds of the 150,000 square 
miles of surface consists of mountain Jand, 
the height of the mountain chains generally 
increasing from the extremities of the islands 
to the center, the: highest peak, Fuji, attain- 
ing an altitude of 12,000 feet. 
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As Foji, with his tall satellites, sweeps up 
from the land, so Japan itself rises peak like 
from the sea. From the shores the land 
plunges abruptly down into deep water. 
Japan is but an emerged crest of a submarine 
mountain—perbaps the edge of hard rock 
left by the submergence of the earth-crust 
which now floors the Sea of Japan and the 
Gulf of Tartary. There seems little reason 
to doubt that Saghalin, Yezo, Hondo and 
Kiushiu were in geologic ages united together, 
forming one island. 

The arable land of Japan is represented to 
be of great fertility. The rivers, useless for 
navigation, furnish abundance of excellent 
fish, and frequently recurring flooda keep 
large tracts of land permanently desolate 

The whole region has been repeatedly the 
scene of violent volcanic and earthquake 
disturbance, and at the present time Japan 
counts over twenty active and hundreds of 
dormant volcanoes. 

The rocks are well endowed with mineral 
riches, and almost all the useful metals 
known to man are found in the island empire, 
while petroleum issues from the ground in 
several localities. 

The botanical wealth is great, and the tim- 
ber is superb in appearance and growth, of 
great variety, beauty and adaptability to the 
uses of man. Most of the trees and many of 
the plants are evergreen, thus keeping the 
islands clothed in perpetual verdure, and 
reducing the visible difference between winter 
and summer toa minimum. The predomi- 
mant nature of the flora is shrubby rather 
than herbaceous. 

The fauna is meager, and the birds are 
mostly those of prey, comparatively few of 
the happy song-bird race giving a voice of 
melody to the forest shades of Japan.- As 
we might guess from the decorations on china 
and bronzes, “the stork and heron, now, as 
of old, tread the fields in stately beauty, or 
strike admiration in the beholder as they sail 
with perfect grace in mid air. Legions 
of sea-birds frequent the uninhabited coasts, 


and deposit their eggs on the rocks. 

“A sky such as ever arches over the Medi- 
terranean, bends above Japan, the ocean walls 
her in, and ever green and fertile land is hers. 
With healthful air, fertile soil, temperate cli- 
















mate, a land of mountains and valleys, with 


a coast line indented with bays and harbors, 


food in plenty, a country resplendent with 


natural beauty, but liable at a moment to 
awful desolation and hideous ruin, what 


influences had nature in forming the physique 
and character of the people who inhabit 


Japan!” 


The ancient religion of the Japanese, called 


Shinto, is explained in the tenth chapter. All 


the deities, or nearly all, are historical per- 


sonages, the mikado (emperor) being the 
descendant and representative of the gods 


who created the heavens and earth, The 
duties of the faithful are expressed in three 
commandments : 

“1, Thou shalt honor the gods and love 
thy country. 

“2. Thou shalt clearly understand the 
principles of heaven and the duty of man. 

“3. Thou shalt revere the mikado as thy 
sovereign, and obey the will of his court.” 

The chief characteristic preserved is the 
worship of ancestors and the deification of 
emperors, heroes and scholars. The doctrine 
of immortality is not taught, though all men 
(Japanese) are believed to be descended from 
the immortals. 

No code of morals was taught as being of 
divine authority, it being the theory that 
there was no necessity for any system, as 
every Japanese acted aright, if he only con- 
sulted his own heart. The duty of a good 
Japanese consists in his obeying the com- 
mands of the mikado, without questioning 
whether these commands be right or wreng. 

Arinori Mori, formerly Japanese minister 
at Washington, says that “the leading idea 
of Shinto is reverential feeling toward the 
dead.” 

The imperial dynasty of Japan is the oldest 
in the world. 

“No other family line extends back so far 
into the remote ages as the nameless family 
of mikados. Disdaining to have a family 
name, claiming descent, not from mortals, but 
from the heavenly gods, the imperial house 
of the kingdom of the Rising Sun occupies a 
throne which no plebeian has ever attempted 
to usurp. Throughout all the vicissitudes of 
the imperial power, in plenitude of power or 
abasement of poverty, its members deposed 
or set up at the pleasure of the upstart or the 
political robber, the throne itself has remained 
unshaken. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 

“Not even, as in China, did one dynasty 
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of alien blood overthrow another, and reign 
in the stead of a destroyed family. Such 
events are unknown in Japanese annals. The 
student of this people and their unique his- 
tory can never understand them or their 
national life, unless he measures the mighti- 
ness of the force, and recognizes the place of 
the throne and the mikado in the minds and 
hearts of its people.” 

The writer makes the surprising statement 
that the cultivation of the ancient Japanese 
language in the country is largely due to 
women, while the men in general are devoted 
to the Chinese. The Japanese literary style 
is more concise than the Chinese. 


“As in English speech, the child of the 
wedded Saxon and Norman, the words which 
express the wants, feelings and concerns of 
every-day life—all that is deepest in the 
human heart—are for the most part native ; 
the technical, scientific and abstract terms are 
foreign. Hence, if we would find the foun- 
tains of the musical and beautiful language 
of Japan, we must seek them in the hearts, 
and hear them from the lips of the mothers 
of the Island Empire. Among the anomalies 
with which Japan has surprised or delighted 
the world may be claimed that of woman’s 
achievements in the domain of letters. It 
was woman’s genius, not man’s, that made 
the Japanese a literary language. Moses 
established the Hebrew, Alfred the Saxon, 
and Luther the German tongue in permanent 
form; but in Japan the mobile forms of 
epeech crystallized into perennial beauty 
under the touch of woman’s hand.” 


The effort to establish Papal Christianity 
in Japan during the sixteenth century, and 
its resolute rejection by the nation is the topic 
of the twenty fifth chapter. The work was 
instituted by the Jesuit fathers under Xavier, 
and the number of nominal “ Christians” at 
the period of the greatest success of the mis- 
sionaries is estimated to have been 600,000, 
including several princes and many nobles. 


“The causes of the rapid success of the 
Jesuits are to be sought in the mental soil 
which the missionaries found ready prepared 
for their seed. It was in the latter days of 
the Ashikaga when Xavier arrived in Japan. 
Centuries of misrule and anarchy had reduced 
the people, on whom the burdens of war fell, 
to the lowest depths of poverty and misery. 
The native religions then afforded little com- 
fort or consolation to their adherents. Shinto 
had sunk to a myth almost utterly unknown 
to the people, and so overshadowed by Bud- 
dhism that only a few scholars knew its ori- 





gin. Buddhism, having lost its vitalizing 
power, had degenerated into a commercial 
system of prayers and masses, in which sal- 
vation could be purchased only by the merits 
of the deeds aud prayers of the priests. 
Nevertheless, its material and outward splen- 
dor were never greater. Gorgeous vestments, 
blazing lights, imposing processions, altars of 
dazzling magnificence and a sensuous a 
captivated the minds of the people, while 
indulgences were sold, and saints’ days and 
holidays and festivals were multiplied. 


Thus it will be seen that the trausition 
from corrupt Buddhism to corrupt Christi- 
anity was not difficult, and the doctrine of an 
immediate entrance into Paradise after death 
was glad tidings to those whose highest hope 
hed been, after many transformations, to find 


at length the rest of Nirwana. — ‘ 
But these teachers of Christianity, who had 


the message of the love and peace of the 
Gospel to deliver, introduced into Japan a 
foreign influence utterly disastrous to the 
interests of the country. 


“All foreigners, but especially Portuguese, 
were slave-traders, and thousands of Japan- 
ese were bought and sold, and shipped to 
Macao and to the Philippines.” 

The aim and intent of the missionaries was 
also found to be to reduce Japan to depend- 
ency on a foreign power, and we cannot now 
wonder that a people not wanting in inde- 
pendence of spirit should rise against their 
insidious influence. A terrible persecution of 
the new faith followed, which entirely extir- 
pated it, and Papal Christianity has left 
scarcely a trace of its influence in the national 
character and ethics. 

But another phase of Christian civilization 
is now working its beneficent way in Japan, 
and American Protestantism of the nine- 
teenth century is wiser than Spanish Catho- 
licism in the seventeenth. Says our author, 
in conclusion : 

“ A new sun is rising in Japan. In 1870 
there were not ten Protestant Christians in 
the empire. There are now (May, 1876) ten 
churches, with a membership of 800. Gently, 
but resistlessly, Christianity is leavening the 
nation. Inthe next century the native word 
inaka (rustic, boor) will mean ‘heathen.’ 
With those forces that center in pure Chris- 
tianity, and under that Almighty Providence 
who raises up one nation and casts down 
another, I cherish the firm hope that Japan 
will in time take and hold her equal place 
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among the foremost nations of the world, and 
that in the onward march of civilization 
which follows the sun, the Sun-land may lead 
the nations of Asia that are now appearing 
in the theater of universal history.” 

The work may be procured at Friends’ 


Book Store, 706 Arch street. 





WorDs OF ENCOURAGEMENT.—One of our 
agents in the West writes us in regard to the 
Intelligencer, “I can but look upon it asa 
means of growth and strength to the individ- 
ual members of the Society of Friends, and 
on the foundation of individual membership 
“nust rest all the achievements that we realize 
as an organized body. Feeling, in a degree, 
the responsibility and labor that rests upon 
the editors, I trust they will not weary in 
well doing, for the harvest truly is great.” 





Norice.—Will Friends who send notices 
for publication in our paper please bear in 
mind that to receive attention we require 
every notice to be signed by a responsible 
person. We sometimes have ‘“ Circular 
Meeting ”’ notices sent without any signature. 
This, we trust, will be remedied by calling 
attention {o the matter at this time. 

We wish further to add, that all notices 
must be sent to our agent not later than 
Second-day morning, to be inserted in the 
issue of the same week. 

In response to the appeal of Wilmer Wal- 
ton for the freedmen of Missouri, published 
in this paper, I forwarded from Friends of 
Philadelphia one box of sundries, and from 
Friends of Abington one box of clothing. In 
a letter just received, W. W. states that their 
arrival was delayed by the ice, but that when 
received and distributed, such was the desti- 
tution existing among them, that they, with 
tears flowing, voted thanks to “the good 
Quakers of Philadelphia” for forwarding 
them, and desired me to make known to the 
donors their gratitude for the same, and to 
which he desires to add his own. 

H. M. Larne. 


Second mo, 28th, 1877. 





——_————————_ 


MARRIED. 


BICKNELL—REYNOLDS.—Un Second mo. 22d, 
1877, at the residence of Edith K. Reynolds, under the 


| alded by the press. 


care of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, William W. 
Bicknell, of Harford county, Md., to Sarah 4. Rey- 
nolds, of Fulton township, Lancaster co., Pa 
BUNTING—RICH.—On Fifth-day, the (5th of 
Second month, 1877, with the approbation of Mid- 
dleton Monthly Meeting, Blakey Bunting and Tamar 
Ann, daughter of Joseph and Mary Rich, bots of 
Middletown township, Bucks county, Pa. 
GOOD—GATCHEL.—On First mo. 24th, 1877, 
at the residence of Rache! B. Gatchel, under the 
care of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lewis Good, 
of Penn township, Chester co., Pa., to Hannah 
Mary Gatchel, of Fulton township, Lancaster co., Pa. 


DIED, 

HALLOCK.—On the 24th of Second mo., 1877, 
at her residence, in Yorktown, N.Y., from a cancer- 
ous affection, Esther S., wife of Aaron Hallock; a 
member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

HAVILAND.—On the 4th inst, at the residence 
of her son, Robert S. Haviland, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
after but one week’s illness, with pneumonia, Esther 
Haviland, a minister of Chappaqua Mo. Meeting. 


PEACE WITH THE SIOUX. 


A letter from H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, 
to the editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


Sir—The Sioux Indians had the solema 
pledge of the United States that they should 
be protected in the absolute and peaceable 
possession of the country which was set apart 
for them by the treaty of 1868. That treaty 
was made by some of the highest officers of 
the army, men of national fame and untar- 
nished honor. It could not have been made 
had not they pledged a soldier’s honor that 
the faith would be kept. The Constitution 
of the United States makes these treaties the 
highest of all authority, and declares that 
they are binding upon every citizen. The 
ordinance of 1787, which is equally binding, 
declares that the Indian tribes shall be pro- 
tected in person, property and life, and that 
their property shall never be taken from them 


except in war which has been daly author- 


ized by Congress. I know of no instance in 
history where a great nation has so shame- 
lessly violated its solemnoath. We first sentan 
army into the country which we had pledged 
no white man should enter to seek for gold. 
They found gold. The discovery was her- 
A greedy host of ad- 
venturers flocked to the “‘ Eldorado.” The 
press, the people and the rulers sesmed to 
have forgotten that these red men held the 
title to these lands by the guarantee of a 
nation’s honor as well as by the undisputed 
possession of centuries. It was the old stor 

of Ahab coveting Naboth’s viueyard. Aha 

excused his conscience by calling Naboth a 
churlish fellow, and he crowned the infamy 
of robbing by murder. These are hard words. 
When dia Congress authorize war against the 
Sioux? When did the Executive give orders 
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to carry desolation and death to the women 
and children of the Dakotas ? 

The history of this war is this: In No- 
vember, 1875, Inspector E.C. Watkins wrote 
to the Indian office that Sitting Bull and the 
Indians with him in the Powder River coun- 
try were guilty of depredations upon the set- 
tlers in Montana. He said that they were 
few in number, and recommended that they 
should .be punished. Every motive of hu- 
manity and justice demanded that we should 
‘be careful to protect the innocent and only 
punish the guilty. That fall there was an 
inadequate supply of provisions at the 
Agencies, and the Indians went out to their 
unceded territory to hunt. They went, as 
they were accustomed to do, with the consent 
of their agents and as provided by the treaty. 
An order was issued Dec. 6th, 1875, by E. 
P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
that unless the Indians returned to the 
Agencies before Feb. 1st, 1876, they would 
all be regarded as hostile. That officer is 
dead, but he told his friends the order was a 
sad mistake, and that he had been deceived 
by others. The Indians had gone away from 
the Agencies to secure food and skins for 
clothing. The United States had set apart 
this very country as a hunting ground for 
them forever. Eight months after this order 
to return or be treated as hostile, Congress 
appropriated money for the seventh of thirty 
installments for these roaming Indians. It 
was impossible for the Indians to obey the 
order. No one of the runners sent out to in- 
form the Indians was able to return himself 
by the time appointed, yet Indian women and 
children were expected to traverse a treeless 
desert, without fuel or proper clothing, under 
the penalty of death. Gen. Sheridan says in 
his report, that the troops found the weather 
#0 severe as late as March that they were 
frost-bitten, and had to return to their posts: 
If well-clad soldiers, with tents and supply 
trains, could not remain out in March, we 
can judge of the feasibility of Indian families 
traversing that vast desert in the depth of 
winter. 

BEGINNING OF THE WAR, 

When this order reached Cheyenne Agency, 
Agent Bingham wrote back: “It has sur- 
prised me and my Indians that the Govern- 
ment thinks that war is possible. I have 
mever seen these Indians more friendly dis- 
posed.” Even the Indians who were in the 
Powder River country, and were directed to 
return to the agencies, received the message 
without any signs of irritation. They did not 
dream of war. They said, “ We cannot come 


now; we are hunting; we will return early 
in the spring.” This order furnished the pre- 
Early in February troops were 


text for war. 


concentrated, and hy March the war was in- 
augurated. On March 17th, an Indian vil- 
lage was attacked. An Indian village means 
a collection of tents occupied by men, women 
and children. We cry out with indignation 
when savages follow the rule of savage war- 
fare and attack one of our villages and mur- 
der women and children. Is the act any 
more humane when civilization attacks In- 
dian settlements and kills Indian women and 
babes? Is the crashing shell or the merciless 
minie ball less cruel when it tears the flesh of 
the Indian’s wife and child than when the 
tomahawk and rifle kills the white mother 
and babe? ‘The Indians say that that village 
was composed of people who were coming 
back to the agencies in obedience to the order 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
The war, thus begun, forced all the Indians 
in the Powder River country into a hostile 
attitude. Then came the massacre of the 
lamented General Custer and his gallant 
army. Even this disaster did not make us 
think about justice. A cry arose for exter- 
mination. The year’s war has accomplished 
the usual results—we have killed a few scores 
of Indians, including men, women and chil- 
dren; we have hardly had an engagement 
which was not an attack upon an Indian vil- 
lage ; we have boasted of our glorious victories 
when we have burned and destroyed the food, 
the clothing and the shelter of these Indians, 
and turned them out amid the horrors of a 
Dakota winter to die. We do not torture the 
wounded and the dying, but we employ the 
merciless savage to do it for us. The Paw- 
nees and the Crows, the savage enemies of 
the Sioux, are incorporated into our army. 
They are paid and fed and clothed by us, and 
we are responsible for their deeds. Recently 
a telegram announced that a number of Sioux 
chiefs came to our camp with a flag of truce 
to sue for peace. All were brutally murdered 
by our Crow scouts. Would we not hold an- 
other nation responsible for the acts com- 
mitted by the allies whom they had em- 
ployed? It will be said it wasa mistake; 
that the officers of the army felt a righteous 
indignation at the act. I believe it. There 
are in our army some of the noblest men that 
ever lived. I pay, and always will pay, all 
honor to such men. They hate this wretched 
Indian warfare ; they feel ashamed and hum- 
bled when they are sent to carry on war 
which they know is the result of violated 
treaties. The people and the Government 
commit injustice which would be regarded as 
a just cause of war by any civilized nation. 
The war which is unju:t in its inception 
must always be a war of blunders and wrong. 
We do not attempt to redress the wrong. 
Take one instance: The whole nation knew 
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of the Sand Creek massacre by Colonel Chiv- 
ington in 1864. They knew that this mas- 
secre had no parallel in modern times, Wo- 
men were ripped open, aud uuborn infants 
taken from their wombs; babes were butchered 
in their mother’s arms—scenes took place 
which General Sherman says would have 
disgraced any tribe in Africa. These brutal 
acts were done by volunteer enlisted troops, 
under the nation’s flag—the soldiers wore its 
uniform. Was any reparation made? Was 
any Indian widow or orphan pensioned ? 
Was any property paid for? The war which 
grew out of that massacre was carried on 
until Black Kettle and his band were killed. 
General Harney said of this chief: “I have 
worn the uniform of my country fifty-five 
years, and I know that Black Kettle was as 
good a friend of the United States as I am.” 
Colonel Boone had known Black Kettle for 
years. He said, with tears, “ He was a good 
man; he was my friend; he was murdered.” 
Unjust war always tends to acts of cruelty. 
We have this fall committed fearful wrongs 
against the Sioux Indians who have remained 
peaceably at their agencies. In July there 
was a rumor that the ponies of the friendly 
Indians would be taken from them. The 
agent at Cheyenne appealed to the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs to know if the rumor 
was true. The Commissioner went to the 
President. The President told him to write 
and assure the Indians of protection. He 
asked the Commissioner to see General Sher- 
man and tell him the President’s decision. 
They agreed upon a despatch. The pledge 
that they should be protected in their pro- 
rty was made in the most solemn manner 
y the agent, for he had the highest of all 
authority—the President of the United States. 
This pledge was repeated by officers of the 
army. When the Sioux Commission was 
sent to make a treaty for the Black Hills, 
Judge Gaylord, the Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, went with them as their legal adviser. 
Before he left Washington he called upon 
the President to learn his views. The Pres- 
ident told him to assure all friendly Indians 
that they would be protected in their persons 
and property. The Commission made the 
same pledge. In violation of these pledges, 
2,000 ponies were taken from Cheyenne and 
Standing Rock Agencies. They shared the 
fate of all property taken without color of 
law. No inventory was kept of individual 
a Of 1,100 ponies taken at Standing 
ock, only 874 left Bismark for St. Paul. 
No provision was made to feed them on the 
way. The grass had burned on the prairie, 
and there were several inches of snow on the 
ground. The small streams were frozen, and 
no water was to be had until they reached 






























the James River. There was no grass, and 
no hay could be purchased until they reached 
the Cheyenne River, more than ten days” 
travel, and then nothing until they reached: 
Fort Abercrombie. No wonder that there- 
were only 1,200 ponies out of 2,000 that left: 
Abercrombie, and that of these only about 
500 reached St. Paul. The wretched, dying 
brutes were made the subject of jest as the 
war horses of the Dakota. Many died on the 
way, many were stolen and the remnant were 
sold in St. Paul. It was worse than the ordi- 
nary seizure of property without color of law. 
It was not merely robbery of our friends, in 
violation of the plighted word of the Pres- 
ident, in violation of the organic law of the 
nation, in violation of justice, it was cruel. 
The Indians are compelled to camp from ten 
to forty miles away from the agency to find 
fuel. They have to cross this distance in the- 
coldest weather to obtain their rations, and,. 
without ponies, they must cross on foot, and 


some of them may perish. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer by a student of Swarth- 
more College. 
ALASKA. 

On the 7th of last month Dr. Joseph 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, delivered, at 
Swarthmore College, a most entertaining lec- 
ture on his tour to Alaska. He exhibited 
several interesting curiosities, which he had 
brought from that country to deposit in the 
museum of Swarthmore College. His lecture- 
was listened to with great interest by the 
students, who were both pleased and in- 
structed by an account of a country so remote, 
from one who had visited it: 

First we cross the Sierras, whose jagged 
peaks, as their name implies, present a saw- 
like appearance along the horizon. 

We deviate somewhat from our journey to 
visit Virginia City (in Nevada), which con- 
tains the richest silver mines in the world. 
In fact, this whole western coast is a land of 
wonders. Words are inadequate to describe 
the grandeur of the Yosemite valley; but 
those who have a vivid imagination can form 
some idea of it from good photographs. The 
best time to visit it is in May or June, because 
then the streams, which form the waterfalls, 
are swollen high by the melting of the snow. 

Upon approaching the Pacific, in the Sum- 
mer season, the wind from the ocean strikes 
an intense cold through the eastern traveler. 
It seems as though it came from a sea of ice 
or ice-cold water. 

The deep, intense blue of. the Pacific en- 
hances the impression of sublimity which the 
first view of this mighty ocean excites; it 
seems, indeed, far more grand than the turbid 
Atlantic. 
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Upon arriving at Portland, whence we are 
to sail for Sitka, we are disappointed to learn 
that we must wait a whole week before the 
starting of the Alaska steamer. To fill up 
the interval we take a trip up the Columbia 
river, or the Oregon, as it was called when 
the red man alone inhabited these regions. 
The scenery on this river is wonderfully grand 
and picturesque. 

Qa returning to Portland we find the 
éteamer ready to depart. During the first 
part of the voyage the sea is very rough; 

ut, upon entering the straits of Fuca, this 
unpleasant state of things ceases, and the 
rest of the voyage is chiefiy within quiet 
channels, among the islands along the coast. 

The Alexander Archipelago consists of a 
strip of sea from fifty to one hundred miles 
broad and many hundred miles long, filled 
with innumerable islands, mostly mountain- 
ous and rising abruptly from the sea. Only 
a very few rise into the regions of everlasting 
snow. The others are covered to their very 
summits with noble trees, chiefly pine. This 
timber is very valuable and is easily trans- 
ported, since it can be brought, by slides, 
down the mountain to the water's edge, 
whence it may be te to ~ place desired. 

Very few persons have anything like a cor- 
rect idea of the vast extent of Alaska. Its 
resources, also, have been greatly underesti- 
mated, These consist chiefly in the seal- 
fisheries, the furs of land animals and the 
lumber above-mentioned. The salmon, her- 
ring and cod fisheries, also, are exceedingly 
productive, being not surpassed by any ia the 
world. There is reason to believe that the 
mineral products of Alaska will be found 
extremely valuable when the country shall 
have been fully explored. 

A species of cedar (called the yellow cedar) 
is found in this country; on account of its 
aromatic fragrance it is proof against the 
attacks of moths and other insects, and, for 
this reason, it is very useful for chests, 
and also for ship building, as it is never 
touched by the borer (teredo). It is easily 
worked and is very durable. Unlike many 
other kinds of wood, it is equally serviceable 
in water and in air. 

The Stickeen, one of the most important 
rivere of Alaska, is navigable for nearly 150 
miles. ‘The scenery on its banks is scarcely 
equaled in picturesque grandeur by that of 
any other part of the world. 

in ascending the river, near sunset, the 
steep banks on either side cast a shadow, as 
of deepening twilight ; but suddenly, looking 
towards the East, we behold seven mountain 
summite covered with everlasting snow and 
reflecting the latest rays of the setting sun in 
« perfect blaze of golden light. 
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Some of the Indian tribes, who inhabit 
Alaska, hold the theory, it is said, that each 
tribe is descended from some one or more 
of the lower animals. The animal from 
which the tribe is rg og to derive its 
descent is considered to the guardian of 
that tribe, and in this character it is held 
sacred. Not only is its image set up in pub. 
lic places, but dishes for the table are made 
to resemble it as nearly as is compatible with 
the use for which the dish is intended. This 
animal, the guardian genius of the tribe, is 
called a Totem. 

The way in which these people make canoes 
or boats is altogether original with them. 
They take a log, thick enough for the depth 
of the boat, and excavate it, by some sharp 
instrument, tnrough its entire length. Then, 
by filling the cavity with water and throwing 
in red-hot stones, they thoroughly steam the 
wood, in thie manner softening it, so that the 
sides can be pried apart to the proper width. 
This makes the boat much stronger than it 
would be if it were cut out of a tree broad 
enough for the width of the canoe, because in 
the former case the cavity runs with the grain 
of the wood. 

It cannot be doubted that Alaska is an 
important acquisition to the United States, 
since the seal-fisheries alone afford a large 
revenue to the government. 

We should surely do honor to the name of 
William H. Seward, who secured Alaska for 
our country, although he was ridiculed when 
he urged the measure, and accused of run- 
ning his country into debt by a useless and 
worthless purchase. 


——_ -—~ee - 





DRAWING NEARER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Are we daily drawing nearer 
Thee, the Perfect, the Unseen ? 
Grows the pathway ever clearer, 
Stretching sense and God between ? 
Thine own messengers beside us 
Wait, wherever we may be; 
Earth and heaven are met, to guide us 
Nearer unto Thee. 
In the web of beauty’s weaving, 
In the picture and the song, 
In our dreaming and believing, 
By our friendships borne along, 
By our own heart’s human story, 
By the light on land and sea, 
Glimpsing unimagined glory, | 
Draw we nearer Thee. 


In our doings and ambitions ; 
Heapiog gold and probing thought ; 
In crude science, worn traditions, 


Finds the spirit what it sought? 
In the tumult of the nations, 
Surging like a shoreward sea, 
Are Thy sundered congregations 
Gathering unto Thee. 
With the footsteps of the ages 
Are we drawing nearer Thee ? 
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Beautiful upon Time’s pages | 1875 | 1876 
Will our name on record be? RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Year on year of worthier living F 
Add we to Life’s glorious sum ” Total quantity for Second montb......| 3.68 1.55 


Through our failures, Thy forgiving, 
Lord, Thy kingdom come! 


«iver fallen towers of error, 
Laid by our own hands in dust; 
Past the ghosts of doubt and terror ; 
Oat of sloth’s in-eating rust ; 
From Gomorrah’s lurid smouldering, 
From the Dead Sea ashes drear— 
Graves where selfish loves lie mouldering, 
Fly we—draw us near! 


Vain a secret hoard to carry 
From our ruined house of pride ; 
Weights that crush, or friends that barry, 
Are the idols that we hide. 
Draw us, rather, by the sweetness 
Of Thy breath in living things, 
To Thyself with unclogged fleetness 
Lifted, as on wings ! 


Dogmas into truth transmuting ; 
Fusing differences in love ; 

Creed and right no more disputing, 
Closing rank and file we move, 

Leaving our dead past behind us, 
Turning not, nor looking back ; 

May no wayside glimmer blind us 
To the one straight track ! 


Brother hastening unto brother, 
Youth rewakening in our eyes, 
Loving Thee and one another, 
Find we our lost Paradise. 
Where the heart is, there the treasure ; 
Leé by paths we cannot see 
Unto heights no guess can measure, 
Draw we nearer Thee ! 


Nearer Thee, through every 2on, 
Every universe of Thine! 

Man and seraph swell one pan, 
Harmonizing chords Divine. 

Thine from Thee no power can sever ; 
Through death’s veil Thy face they see; 

Saved, forever and forever 
Drawing nearer Thee! 

Boston, 1877. 
--——- <9 -— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC 


FOR SECOND MONTH. 








1876 , 1877 
, Days. Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24, 
hours ..... + © cccecceee ecccsceve cocece ove ooo, 7 6 
Rain all or nearly all day..........0+.++. 1 0 
Snow, including very slight falls...... Q 3 
Cloudy, without storms.......... eceeeses ° 1 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted.........+++ ’ il 14 
Total ....cccccccccccccs cee coves socceses 29 28 
1876 1877 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. Deg. 
Mean temperature of Seeond mo., per 5 a 
Penna. Hospital.......secececeeeceeseeees 34.33 37.39 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.......cccccseeseee 62.00 60.50 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital...... cee ccccoesece 1300 20.00 





















DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numb'r. 
Deatus during the month, beingfour| a 
current weeks for each year......... | 1373 


1062 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. 


Average of the mean temperatures of on 
the Second mo. for the past 88 yrs. |......... | 30.92 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that eotire period, 1857 


ccccee |coscceece 41.03 

Lowest mean temperature occurriog 

during do., 1815, 1816 and 1838.... |......... 24.00 

TEMPERATURES. deg. 

Mean temperature forthe three win-- | 

ter months of 1875 and 1876......00+!cesesseee) 35.90 
Mean temperature for the three win-| 

ter months of 1876 and 1877......... | eseecccse 31.00 
Average of the winter temperatures! 

for the past eighty-seven years...... en 31.55 
Highest winter mean occurring dur-| 

ing that entire period, 1827-’28 and! 

1850-51 ...0000. cosseecees ecccccese ee csceces —— 38.33 
Lowest winter mean occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1814-'15 and 

1835-'36.....3. scans iain i epee eee 





The figures above show for the month under re- 
view, an increase of more than three degrees in the 
temperature over that of last year, with about six 
and one-half degrees above the average for the past 
eighty-seven years! It is seldom we have such a 
wide departure from the general average either way 
as this. The two preceding winter months this 
year were so cold that they brought the average for 
the season down below the general average, even 
with this warm month included. Warm weather 
also prevailed in England during a portion of the 
season, at least as shown by the following “ clip- 
ping,” published early in the month under review, 
Viz.: 

‘‘In England the average temperature of last De- 
cember was not many degrees below that of the 
preceding June, while on several days the minimum 
temperature was higher in December than in June. 
In London, last month, six inches of rain fell.” 

From nearer home we have the following infor- 
mation: “The Susquehanna river was frozen over 
this year earlier than at any period since 1800. 
1874 the river was open all the year.’’ 

On the evening and during the night of the 12th 
a great change took place not only in the tempera- 
ture but in the placid condition of the wind. The 
mercury ranged at about 40 degrees, but soon started 
on a downward tour as the night progressed, until 
about daylight 18, 20 and 22 degrees were experi- 
enced, according to location. As to the windows 
that rattled, the doors and shutters that banged, 
and the swinging signs that creaked, we say noth- 
ing. All who lay awake to listen to such music 
knew all about it. 


A heavy storm visited us on the 24th. It was felt 
very severely at Long Branch, N.J. Old, experi- 
enced captains say they have never seen a faster 
wind or a heavier sea. The former, at its height, 
is said to have blown at a velocity of 78 to 80 miles 
an hour, That night will long be remembered by 


In 
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residents of Philadelphia as the oxe on which Fox’s 

Theatre and sundry buildings suffered such a sweep- 

ing conflagration. J. M. Ecvis. 
Philadelphia, Third month 1, 1877. 


NOTICES. 


The next meeting of ‘the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held at Green Street Meeting 
House, on Sixth-day evening, Third mo. 9th, at 74 | 
P.M. JAMES H. ATKINSON, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


Four hundred and nioety-eight lives were saved 
last year by the English Lite Saving Institution, and 
18 vessels saved from wreck. 


Two officers of the British Museum have been 
commissoned to visit Athens with a view of prepar- 
iag an official report upon Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Mycene. 


Tue Roman correspondent of the London Times 
states‘ that it has been resolved that any Cardinal 
may be elected Pope on the death of Pius IX. irre- 
spective of nationality. This decision was not 
reached without considerable discussion between 
the Pope and some of the Sacred College.” 


Tue bill for compulsory education has passed the 
Ohio Legislature. The law will take effect on the 
lst of next Ninth moath, and compels a!l children 
in the State between 8 and 14 years of age to at- 
tend school at least 12 weeks in each year, not less 
than 6 weeks of such attendance to be consecutive. 





THE marine enemy of gutta percha has affirmed 
himself to the serious peril of the wires which it 
was applied to protect. It will now devolve on 
chemistry to discover some new mode of preparing 
the gum which shall thwart the destructive designs 
of the parasite; otherwise a new element of inse- 
curity will depress and derange the business of 
ocean telegraphy.—Lz. paper. 

One of the steamers which recently arrived at 
San Francisco from Hong Kong, states that “the 
famine in Corea continues, and appeals for assis- 
tance have been made to Japan. The railway be- 
ween Osaka and Kioto, in Japan, wes formally 


opened on Secood month 5th, in presence of Japa- 
nese dignitaries and the toreign diplomatists, the 
latter being guests of the Government — Public 
Ledger. 


Tue shipment of live stock across the ocean has 
made necessary tie construction of apartments on 
the vessels quite different from anything heretofore 
in use Poriable stalls,in which the cattle are 
fastened, have been specially made, so arranged as 
to give room for eaing and drinking, and to be 
movable, with the cattie in them, to different parts 
of the vessel. The siock is thus brought upon deck 
for several hours each day and given the benefit of 
the fresh sea air. The new arrangement is strictly 
an American invention, and its friends are confi- 
dent that its introduction will open Europe and 
every part of the globe as a market for the stock 
raisers of America.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


AT a quarter past four o’clock on the morning of 
the 2d inst., the count of the Electoral votes was 
completed in joint session of Congress, and the Pre- 
siding Officer declared Hayes and Wheeler elected 
Pre-ident and Vice President of the United States, 
they having received 185 Electoral votes to 184 for 
Tilden and Hendricks. The following day the Com- 
mittee on Privileges reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a preamble and resolution reciting the 
history of the Presidential election, and the doings 
of the Florida and Louisiana Returning Boards, 
and declaring that Tilden and Hendricks received 
196 Electoral votes, and were, in the opinion of the 
House, duly elected President and Vice President 
of the United States, for the term of four years be- 
ginning March 4, 1877, The resolution was adopted 
by a party vote. The same committee reported also 
a resolution, which was adopted, declaring “ that 
in the counting of Electoral votes of any State, it 
is the right and duty of Congress and of this House, 
to inquire whether any votes purporting to have 
come from a State have been cast by persons duly 
appointed by that State, and for that purpose, to re- 
ceive evidence of the forging, falsehood or invalidity 
of any certificate of any Governor or canvasser.”’ 


Tue oath of office was administered to President 
Hayes, by Chief Justice Waite, in the White House, 
on the evening of the 3d inst., and at noon on the 
5th inst. the inauguration ceremonies took place. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 5th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 


Reported by J. H. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 









PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. 





Prime wheat continues scarce and prices 
are unsettled. Corn is dull and lower; oats 
in moderate request. — is very dull. 


Roberts & Bros., 


Gold 10414@105 Delaware avenue. | Prime apples continue to be firmly held. 
U. 8. 68 81 ¢ eos 115 v4 4@112%¢ | Subject to Market Auctuations. 5 | Dried fruits find slow sale. Rose potatoes 
U. 10994 10944 | | Butter, Prints, perl. 30@ are in better demand. There is a general 
U. 8. 5—20s c 65 n.. we l08 @10894 3 | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 19@ 22 demand for live turkeys and chickens. 
U. 8. lw9g@lug34 Ill., Ja., Mich., Wis.. - 22@ 28 The market continues well supplied with 
U. 8S. 5s "81 r 1ovsgq@loy's | N. ¥. State Firsins, “ 26@ 30 | eggs. Choice quality of butter is scarce. 
U. 8. 68 CUTTENCY...-essereeer 12236@ 12234 | Eggs—Fresh, per d0Z....000 13@ 16) 
State 6s 4 series... lI Kelle | Western, €Xtra........c000++ 13@ On the 19th of last month the first train 
State 6s 3d series. 2 @ | Poultry—Chickens, dry- on the Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
City 6s new. ANRYZe@MU2 | picked anw fat, per » 12@ 15 | tonio Railroad left Galveston for San Anto- 
6 ONd.....0. eveocreree 104 @ Turkeys, per Ib.. 12@ 14 nio, The completion of this road opens to 
Philadelphia and Erie 6s.....103 @103)4 | Ducks, 9@ 10 | trade a large section of the finest territory 
Lehigh Nav. 6’s g In 8734@ $8. Live aie” 9@ 10 in Western fexas. 


Reading R R new con 7s..... 44 @ 4534 


(| Lard, prime,  “ 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 93 @ 





| Live ‘Calves, prime milch... 71 @%% 
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Owine to the appearance of the rinder- 


Pennsylvania Railroad........ . @ 4334 | Prime Sheep, = sseeee 44@ 5% | pest in England, the United States Treas- 
Reading Railroad........ oe 11%6@ 13 | Spring Lambs, per head..... 4 WW@ 5 0U | ury Department bas forbidden importa- 
Lehigh Navigation ..... woos 19 @ 2254 | Fotuicen, white, per bbl....... 3 50@ 4 Ov | tions of neat cattle and hides from that 
Lehigh vow Railroad... ig 42% | aie ee aa cone : ~ 4 : Mo | country until further notice. 
iladelphia and Erie pples, choice, “ — ...... 2 ov 2¢ 

Northern Central Railroad... 20 @ 20% | ¢ Sabbage, PET 100.......-cccccceee 7 0@ 9 00 | Iris said that p per car-wheels are to be 
United Railroads of N. J....13554@136 | Cranberries, per crate....... 2 75@ 3 25 | adop'ed by several English railway compa- 
Empire Transportation....... 49 @ | Wheat, new, per bu,... 1 50@ 1 6: | nies, The advantage claimed for paper 
Central Transportation....... 38 @ | Corn, white, new, * a 554@ 56 | Wheels are greaer elasti-ity and greater 
Ins. Co. of N. America......... 314@ 32 | Yellow, « cs «=—6O® | Strength in proportion to weight than can 
Philadelphia Nat. Bink......186 @ | Oats, - 36@ 42) be obtained from metal wheels and the 





Oommereial Nat. Bank....... 6 @ 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ N.B133 @ 


Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p b. 144%@ 15} 
Western, full cream, ‘* 


6 | same wearing qualities, steel tires being 
1334@ 1414 | used. 











